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Tomlinson. At a later period he brilliantly took advantage of Crookes*
observations on the decrement of oscillation of a vibrator in a partially
exhausted space to prove that Maxwell's law holds up to very high exhaustion
and to trace the mode of subsequent departure from it. Throughout the
course of Crookes' investigations on the electric discharge in vacuum tubes,
in which he was keenly interested and closely concerned, he upheld the
British view that the cathode stream consists of projected particles which
excite phosphorescence in obstacles by impact: and accordingly, after the
discovery of the Rontgen rays, he came forward with the view that they
consisted of very concentrated spherical pulses travelling through the jether,
but distributed quite fortuitously because excited by the random collisions of
the cathode particles.
A complete estimate of Stokes' position in scientific history would need
a consideration of his more purely mathematical writings, especially of those
on Fourier series and the discontinuity of arbitrary constants in semi-
convergent expansions over a plane, but this would demand much space and
another pen. The present inadequate survey may close with an allusion to
another of those " notes/' suggested by the work of others, where Stokes in
a few pages illuminated a subject hitherto obscure. By an adaptation of
Maxwell's colour diagram he showed (1891) how to represent the results of
experiments upon ternary mixtures, with reference to the work of Alder
Wright. If three points in the plane represent the pure substances, all
associations of them are quantitatively represented by points lying within
the triangle so defined. For example, if two points represent water and
ether, all points on the intermediate line represent associations of these
substances, but only small parts of the line near the two ends correspond to
mixture. If the proportions be more nearly equal, the association separates
into two parts. If a third point (off the line) represents alcohol, which is
a solvent for both, the triangle may be divided into two regions, one of
which corresponds to single mixtures of the three components, and the other
to proportions for which a single mixture is not possible.
A consideration of Stokes' work, even though limited to what has here
been touched upon, can lead to no other conclusion than that in many
subjects, and especially in Hydrodynamics and Optics, the advances which we
owe to him are fundamental. Instinct, amounting to genius, and accuracy
of workmanship are everywhere apparent; and in scarcely a single instance
can it be said that he has failed to lead in the right direction. But, much as
he did, one can hardly repress a feeling that he might have done still more.
If the activity in original research of the first fifteen years had been maintained
for twenty years longer, much additional harvest might have been gathered
in. No doubt distractions of all kinds multiplied, and he was very punctilious
in the performance of duties more or less formal. During the sitting of the